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equally members of the body of Christ. But the functions are assigned 
by God, not by the church members who are thus unable to distribute the 
sovereignty of their body. Furthermore, it is a question of function and 
not office, so that while one man was supreme in one function, he might 
have to follow the lead of another who was supreme in some other func- 
tion. There thus results a community controlled by no law; its actions 
are characterized by "pneumatic anarchy." In summary, Scheel char- 
acterizes primitive Christian society from the point of view of its govern- 
ment as a "pneumocraty." 

In this study, Scheel's motive is largely a wish to discover in what 
regards the primitive Christians differed in their ideas and practices, both 
from their immediate successors, the Christians of the Catholic church, 
and from their remote successors, the Protestants. He is at pains con- 
stantly to bring out such similarities and differences. In so doing he is 
but following a long and honorable succession of scholars who have felt 
the fascination of this problem. Nevertheless, it is not from this point 
of view, as it seems to me, that the results of Scheel gain their chief 
importance. They have a fuller significance than merely to indicate the 
lines of cleavage between the stages of Christian development. They 
bear, if unconsciously, on the wider question of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the Christian social group, as compared with the social groups 
formed for religious or other purposes in the society of the Roman 
Empire. By emphasizing the feeling of oneness that bound all Christians 
together, and the notion that only in the church was there salvation from 
devils, and the fact that God alone, not the local group, picked the spirit- 
filled leaders, Scheel has given us a picture of Christian society that helps 
to explain why Christianity and not some other oriental religion became 
the predominantly important social factor in the Roman Empire. 

Curtis H. Walkek 
University of Chicago 



THE HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 

It is with a certain sense of disappointment that one lays down Mr. 
Beet's latest contribution to the history of the Papacy, 1 well written as 
it is. Handicapped by a narrowness of interest, of which perhaps he 
himself is unconscious, the author has given us a study of little more 
than one phase of the development of the Papacy. 'Directed by an 

1 The Early Roman Episcopate to A.D. 84. By William Ernest Beet. London: 
Charles H. Kelly, 1013. xn+332 pages. 3*. 6d. net. 
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intense professional interest, he has searched the sources almost solely 
for what they have to tell of the light in which was regarded at different 
times the office of the bishop of Rome both by its holders and by other 
Christians. With his attention thus limited, Mr. Beet does indeed suc- 
ceed in making clear the gradually changing light in which the bishop 
of Rome is viewed. But this is not to write a full and satisfying account 
of the growth of a great institution like the Papacy. Here we demand 
to know first and foremost the factors in the growth of the ecclesiastical 
organization as a whole, and in the second place the factors in the growth 
of the Papacy itself. For any cogent presentation of these we must 
look elsewhere than in Mr. Beet's book. Of the influence of economic 
factors in this whole matter there is not a hint. Yet where Mr. Beet 
has directed his vision he has not looked without success. 

One of his excellences is to be found in his effective analyses of the 
well-known passages bearing on the Papacy. For instance, from the 
famous passage in Irenaeus he inclines to draw the conclusion that 

Irenaeus actually meant to say nothing more than that, inasmuch as the capital 
was in constant communication with every part of the Empire, and multitudes 
were ever coming and going to and from the city, Christian thought would 
there be at its freshest and obscure points of doctrine most fully grasped and 

understood That Rome, in this sense, occupied a place pre-eminent 

among the churches .... does not in the least imply that she was held in 
regard as the seat of a despotic spiritual authority of direct divine appointment 
and world-wide jurisdiction. 

This, while it may not be convincing, is suggestive. But the most 
original part of Mr. Beet's work is his effort to ascertain why the name 
of Paul was gradually overshadowed by that of Peter. He suggests, 
among other things, that the atmosphere of Rome and the character of 
the membership of the church in that city may have contributed to this 
end; that St. Peter's message appealed more to the general attitude of 
mind which the atmosphere of Rome was calculated to create; that 
St. Peter appealed more to the Jewish-Christian of which the Christian 
community was at first largely composed; finally, that, while St. Paul's 
preaching reached a minority of choice spirits, that of Peter was more 
fitted to reach the great majority of men. Such are some of the most 
important contributions of this volume; its method calls for an additional 
word. 

On this side Mr. Beet's work presents some curious contrasts. As 
far as original sources are concerned it shows a research characterized by 
diligent thoroughness. The same diligent thoroughness is exhibited in 
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the use of secondary treatments in book form written in English. When 
one passes from books to periodicals, and from English to other tongues, 
the contrasts begin to appear, the thoroughness, perhaps one might 
better say the completeness, for whatever reason, disappears. Only the 
scantiest references to periodical literature in any tongue are to be found. 
And as for books in German and French, to all intents and purposes they 
do not exist for the author. Only when the products of foreign scholar- 
ship make their appearance in English guise, seemingly, do they win 
attention from the author. The result of this neglect of foreign and 
periodic literature is both to impair somewhat one's confidence in the 
book as fully representative of the best international scholarship, and 
also to impart to it an oddly musty flavor, since the author is shut up to 
a world that knows not current editions of important foreign works. 
For example, Milman is introduced to us as a "modern historian"; 
Dean Stanley as a "recent writer," as also Moeller, the second German 
edition, igo2, of whose first volume on the history of the church is passed 
over in favor of an English translation of the first edition written in 
i88g. But perhaps the most extreme example of the extent to which 
the author is barred out from the results of modern foreign scholarship is 
afforded by his use of Kurtz's History of the Church. Passing by the 
igo6 edition of the original, he selects an English translation appearing 
in 1868. Yet in spite of this busy activity with editions of foreign 
writers long since out of date, the author's painstaking use of source 
material gives his work solid merit of a kind. 

Curtis H. Walker 
University of Chicago 



STUDIES ON LUTHER AND GERHARDT 

To get a book by a thoroughly competent hand which will direct one 
as to recent Luther discussions, which will impartially discuss the points 
in dispute between Denifle and Walther, Grisar and Kawerau, which will 
hold the balances even between opponent and friend, and which, while 
not a regular biography of Luther, will serve as either an introduction 
or supplement to one — that is a boon ardently to be coveted. This, one 
of the church history professors in Marburg has done in a most admirable 
big-little book. 1 He takes as his motto the words of Dante : ' ' Open your 

1 Luther im Lichte der neueren Forschung: ein kritischer Berickt. Von Heinrich 
Boehmer. Dritte, vermehrte, und umgearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig und Berlin: 
Teubner, 1914. vi+ 170 pages. M. 1.25. 



